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Ae PINNACLES reaching for the stars. . . gleaming walls of blue 
and silver and green and gold . . . deep shadowed street-canyons, 
even at noon. . . swarming millions on the go day and night. . . glorious 
and grimy ... cosmopolitan and provincial ... rich beyond words 
yet unable to keep its streets properly paved. . . a city terrifying to some, 
inspiring to others . . . a restless, ever-changing, energetic giant . . . the 


most stupendous, spectacular, complex, fascinating city in the modern 
world. 


Who Are These Millions? 


i be INHABITANTS of this fabulous place call themselves New Yorkers. 
Actually many of them were not born here. They, or their fathers 
and mothers have come from every corner of the globe. To wave after 
wave of immigrants—Chinese, Dutch, English, Germans, Hungarians, 
Irish, Italians, Jews, Poles, Puerto Ricans, Russians, Syrians—this has 
been the gateway to a better life. 

The latest immigrant, right now the Puerto Rican, is invariably offered 
the poorest job and housing, and blamed for all the city’s ills, but a few 
years later he will be a New Yorker, except on Pulaski Day or St. Patrick’s 
Day or some other day when he gets out in the streets to celebrate a 
national hero or saint. 

About half of the nearly 8 million people who live in New York are of 
foreign descent, counting foreign born and their children. 

To hundreds of thousands of other migrants, both American and foreign, 
gifted, ambitious pursuers of wealth, prestige, and knowledge, New York 
is a magnet hard to resist—the financial, industrial, artistic, and cultural 
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In such colorful markets found ir 
the Italian sections of New York 
you can buy dozens of differen 
kinds of olive oil or spaghetti o1 
any other specialty from the home 
country. 


15A. IT’S FUN TO MARKET HERE 


capital of the United States. For those who like the limelight, it is the 
supreme challenge, for nowhere on earth today is the competition so 
fierce and the corresponding glory so rewarding. 

A few reach the heights in their chosen fields. Some give up and go home, 
claiming that the city is monstrous. The great mass of those who stay even- 
tually find a pattern of life adjusted to their tastes, needs, and abilities, a 
pattern that may be as small-townish as the corner drugstore or as metro- 
politan as the penthouse. 


Something of a Myth 


ost NEW YorKERsS do not dash about madly from luncheon to 
M theater to cocktail party to dinner to night club in the manner of 
visitors here on a spree. The mad pace of New York is something of a myth. 
True, the taxi drivers are always in a frenzy, the busses and subways 
stop barely long enough to allow you to scramble on and off, and the peo- 
ple walk fast, and many work hard, but the average individual lives much 
as he would in any other American city. Quiet dinners and television with 
family and friends are far more frequent than wild parties. The difference 
is that opportunities for every kind of diversion and entertainment are 
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but minutes away. And so are opportunities for every kind of business 
enterprise. New York’s banks are the largest, its Stock Exchange is the 
prime market for securities, it is headquarters for most of the leading 
corporations where top management decisions are made, and it is the 
nation’s leading manufacturing and trading center. 


A Magnificent Harbor 


Ir THE POPULAR MIND Broadway and Fifth Avenue may overshadow the 
docks on the Hudson and East Rivers, yet it is doubtful whether New 
York would have become the most prosperous city the world has ever 
known had it not been for the waterfront. From earliest times the city’s 


25. THE SOUTHERNMOST TIP OF A FABULOUS ISLAND 


Forever faced with a shortage of space, New York took to the air 
and produced this fantastic array of skyscrapers on the most valu- 
able piece of real estate in the world. Since this photograph was 
taken a few years ago several new buildings, including the tremen- 
dous Chase Manhattan Tower, have risen in this forest of office 
buildings. 


fortunes have risen and fallen with the rise and fall of waterborne traffic. 

Few other American harbors are so well suited for trade—foreign, in- 
land, and coastal. At the entrance from the Atlantic the spacious, semi- 
circular Lower Bay covers 120 square miles; beyond this, above the 
Narrows, lies another bay, the Upper Bay, four miles long and four miles 
wide. Still beyond this, to the left of Manhattan Island, the wide, deep 
Hudson, navigable for 150 miles, and the Erie Canal gap, between the 
Catskill and Adirondack Mountains, provide a water level route to the 
great central regions of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi Valley. To 
the right of Manhattan lies the East River—not a river at all but an 
extension of Long Island Sound—a sheltered route for coastal vessels 
bound north and east. 

Within the port district are more than 150 miles of channel, of which 
eighty-eight are over thirty feet deep, capable of accommodating the largest 
freighters. Ambrose Channel leading into the Upper Bay, and the Hudson 
River Channel leading to the large transatlantic piers in Manhattan and 
New Jersey are deep enough for the largest ships afloat, even at low tide. 

In all, the port district includes eight bays, interconnected by navigable 
waterways, and encompasses an area of 1500 square miles within a radius 
of about twenty-five miles of the Statue of Liberty. Included along the 
port’s 650 miles of waterfront are more than 200 docks that can berth 
400 ships at a time. 


A Little Village 


HOUGH IT IS GENERALLY agreed that the first visitor from abroad to 
ee New York Harbor was a Florentine navigator named Giovanni 
da Verrazano, who sailed into it in 1524 (a great new bridge now 
being built is named for him), the first good description of New York Bay 
and the Hudson River dates from 1609. In September of that year a 
small, high-pooped ship, the Half-Moon, commanded by Hendrik Hudson, 
then in the pay of the Dutch, and manned by hardy Dutch and English 
seamen, came to the mouth of the river in search of the Northwest Passage 
to India. Hudson soon found out that this was no strait, but nevertheless 
the news of his discovery aroused interest among the fur merchants in 
Holland, and several of them sent small ships across to barter with the 
Algonquin Indians and explore further. 

As trading turned out to be highly profitable, these men decided to estab- 
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New Yorkers love mammoth spec- 
tacular parades. This beasty is part of 
Macy’s Parade, which draws throngs 
of children and adults on Thanks- 
giving Day along Central Park West 
and Broadway. 


lish permanent posts, one at the head of the river, the other on the bay. 
From the outset the tiny village at the south end of the twelve-and-a-half- 
mile-long two-and-a-half-mile-wide rocky island of Manhattan thus owed 
its existence to trade. In exchange for rum and trinkets, the traders obtained 
valuable beaver, otter, and sable furs for shipment to Holland. 

A few years later the great West India Company was chartered and given 
the monopoly of the American trade, and it was this company that estab- 
lished the first real settlement. In 1624 some thirty Protestant Walloon 
families were sent to dwell on Manhattan, and two years later Peter Minuit, 
appointed as first governor of the colony, arrived with a group of 200 
settlers. It was he who negotiated the most profitable deal of all time, the 
purchase of that valuable piece of real estate, Manhattan Island, from its 
Indian owners for pieces of bright cloth, beads, and other trinkets valued 
at sixty guilders, or about $24. 
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A Wall that Became a Street 


NTIL THE ARRIVAL of Peter Stuyvesant as governor, in 1647, the 
( uae lived in constant fear of the Indians, wolves, bears, and 
panthers in the surrounding forests. Stuyvesant, being a practical man, built 
a high, strong timber wall with occasional blockades along the northern 
edge of the village—the wall that gave its name to Wall Street. 

He also built the first pier, cobbled some of the streets, and made a road 
to the village of Haarlem on the north end of the island, a road known ever 
since as Broadway. 

Among his less popular decrees was one that forced all persons to attend 
church on Sunday both morning and evening, and another that required 
tavern keepers to report all brawls to him. Further, he succeeded in out- 
raging the budding democratic instincts of the colonists. He believed that 
it was unnecessary and even harmful to allow them any measure of self- 
government, and they in turn resented this benevolent tyranny. 

The result was that he failed to arouse in them any feeling of loyalty to- 
ward the West India Company or Holland, and when Colonel Richard 
Nicolls appeared in the harbor in 1664 with English frigates and an army 
of several hundred, the citizens of New Amsterdam refused to stand by 
Stuyvesant, and the English took it without a gun being fired. The Dutch 


At night and on week ends Wall 
Street becomes almost a_ ghost 
town. Though completely de- 
serted by the workers who nor- 
mally swarm its streets, there are 
occasionally groups of visitors who 
gape at the towering buildings, or 
photograph each other in front of 
historic shrines. 


15. THE FINANCIERS TAKE A DAY OFF 
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reoccupied the city from 1673 to 1674, when it was surrendered again to 
the British, who changed the name to New York. 


Privateering on a Grand Scale 


: Bp eae THE NEXT hundred years the colony grew slowly. Its chief 
business was raising grain, traffic in furs, and sea-going commerce 
with England, Africa, the East and West Indies, and the neighboring settle- 
ments. Although New York didn’t yet rival Boston as a port, the East River 
wharves were always crowded with ships bringing in such commodities as 
paint, glass, tools, gun powder, arms, wines, rum, fine cloth, books, and 
tobacco. To balance these imports the merchants sold local agricultural, 
animal, and mineral products—wheat, flour, beans, peas, oats, corn, 
timber, furs and skins, butter, cheese, and potash. 

Not a little of this commerce was illegal. Privateering was then considered 
almost respectable, and the rich burghers and lords tended to look with 
lenience on the pirate captains who supplied them with luxurious raiments 
and exotic furnishings for their gabled houses. 

Meanwhile the struggle continued for control of the city government 
between the English governors who wanted to keep as much power as 
possible in their hands and the citizens who wanted increasing freedom 
to manage their own affairs. The Englishman felt himself superior to the 
American and believed in his right to rule, and the American was growing 
increasingly restless under the yoke. 

New Yorkers reacted just as strongly as did the Bostonians and Philadel- 
phians when the Stamp Act was imposed in 1765. And, like the Bostoni- 
ans, they heaved tea chests into the harbor after passage of the Tea Act, 
and took part in the First and Second Continental Congresses. 


Threshold to Prosperity 


URING MOST OF THE Revolutionary War British troops occupied 
D New York. It was a ruinous seven years. In 1776 a great fire de- 
stroyed one-third of the city, and two years later another consumed much 
of what had been spared. The churches were dismantled. Business was at a 
standstill. Before the war New York had had about 800 vessels with a com- 
bined tonnage of 40,000; at the end of it virtually not one was in operation. 

But by the time George Washington was inaugurated, at Federal Hall, as 
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From the earliest times the for- 
tunes of New York have risen and 
fallen with the rise and fall of 
waterborne traffic. Along the port’s 
6590 miles of waterfront are more 
than 200 docks that can berth 
400 ships at one time. 


27. SHIPS FROM EVERY NATION J 


first president of the new nation, on April 30, 1789, the city was well on 
the way to recovery. It had replaced most of the ships lost, and rebuilt most 
of the houses burned . . . and it gave him a wildly enthusiastic welcome. 
Doors and windows and roofs were crammed with cheering crowds which 
kept him under a steady rain of flowers, every house was decorated from 
top to bottom, every church bell in town was ringing—an older version of 
the Broadway ticker-tape parade. 

The impetus given to New York during the year it was the nation’s capital 
was far-reaching. Commerce began to flourish in earnest. More piers were 
built along the East River and along the Hudson River shore which was 
extended 200 feet by filling with large tree trunks and an enormous amount 
of stones. Within ten years the population grew from 33,131 to 60,515. By 
1810 it had reached 96,373. At the conclusion of the War of 1812 the 
port was ready for the greatest expansion in trade in its history. 


The “Big Ditch” 


T WAS A GREAT DAY in 1807 when Robert Fulton traveled from New 
le to Albany on his little steamboat the Clermont. Previous efforts 
had been made, both in America and abroad, to apply the steam engine to 
the navigation of boats, but without any great success. 


1882 


Fulton was an artist, painter of portraits and landscapes, who since 
childhood had had a liking for things mechanical. In 1797 he went to 
Paris to study mathematics and chemistry, and turned his thoughts to: the 
production of torpedoes and submarine boats, and the idea of propelling 
ships by steam. 

The first trip of the Clermont demonstrated to the world the possibilities 
of steam navigation. But this was only one of the brilliant innovations that 
set New York on its way to supremacy. 

The peace of 1815, following nearly a quarter-century of Anglo-French 
wars, found England with enormous surplus stocks of cottons and woolens 
which it was ready and willing to sell to the best buyer. By inaugurating an 
attractive auction system and regular transatlantic steam packet services, 
New York succeeded in capturing the English trade. By the end of 1825, 
there were four regular sailings a month between New York and Liverpool, 
and a line serving London. For many years these were the finest ships on 
the Atlantic, and they got the cream of the traffic. 

Buyers from all over the United States flocked to New York in search of 
bargains, and before long most of the nation’s wearing apparel was coming 
in through New York. 

The Middle West was just as eager to ship out its enormous quantities of 
grain via any route that was profitable. Again, New York stole a march on 
its rivals along the eastern seaboard, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

It took eight years to dig the “Big Ditch,” but that ditch, the Erie Canal, 
which opened in 1825, changed New York into the nation’s leading port. 
It was the right thing in the right place at the right time. 


In City Hall, completed in 1811, 
a French Renaissance building with 
colonial overtones in Downtown 
Manhattan, are the offices of 
Mayor, City Council, and Board 
of Estimate. On the second floor 
is a suite, intended originally for 
the Governor’s use, which is now 
a museum. 
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Almost at once freight rates between Albany and Buffalo dropped from 
$100 a ton to $9. Grain from the Middle West poured into New York, and 
manufactured goods from all over the world moved cheaply by water 
into the Middle West, and thence down the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans. Furthermore, two-thirds of all European immigrants arrived in 
New York, and the decks of every packet sailing the canal westward 
were crowded with people ready to settle the new lands. 


Financial Tycoons 


Y 1860, New York’s population had grown to 800,000, and the city 
B was handling two-thirds of all the nation’s imports and one-third of 
its exports. Out of 1000 items listed in the customs reports, New York 
ranked first in all but seven articles exported and twenty-four imported. It 
had obtained huge government subsidies for steamship lines to Bremen, 
Liverpool, Le Havre, Havana, and Panama. New York ships were even 
carrying a large share of the South’s cotton to Europe and European im- 
ports back to the South. Meanwhile, railroads were being built westward 
to supplement the Erie Canal. 

The city’s success in controlling the bulk of our foreign commerce 
was due mainly to its low shipping costs, good dock facilities, and 
frequent sailings to a large number of foreign ports. As quantities of 
goods concentrated in New York, credit and insurance rates became 
highly favorable for business operations, many foreign shipping lines 
and export firms opened offices here, and this in turn helped make New 
York headquarters for large corporations, and for stock speculators who 
were forever at war with one another for control of money, trade, rail- 
roads, and political power. 

Several of the world’s largest fortunes were being amassed in this era, 
among them that of the Vanderbilt family. 

Back in 1810 a Staten Island boy, Cornelius Vanderbilt, later known as 
“Commodore,” founded a freight and passenger ferry business between 
Staten Island and New York City. Eight years later he sold his ships to 
become captain of a ferry line between New Brunswick, N.J ., and New 
York. In 1829 he established a shipping line on the Hudson and another on 
the Sound, making money hand over fist. When the Gold Rush came, he 
turned to ocean steamships and established a line to California via Nicara- 
gua. 

With the capital thus accumulated he took to building and controlling 
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ike COLISEUM ON COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


The new city-owned New York Coliseum, twenty stories high 
with 300,000 square feet of air-conditioned exhibit space on 
four floors, is at Columbus Circle carrying traffic around the 
column shown in front of it. The sculptured figure in the 
foreground is part of a monumental gateway to Central Park. 


railroads and speculating in them. He bought a controlling interest in the 
New York and Harlem Railroad, then the Hudson River Railroad, and 
then asserted complete mastery over the New York Central. After a bitter 
stock-market brawl he was able to consolidate his various holdings and 
extend a line to Chicago. By the end of his life he had amassed a colossal 
fortune. ; 

Another famed banker and financier was J. P. Morgan, reorganizer of 
large railroads and industrial corporations, among them the United States 
Steel Corporation. He was also renowned later as a collector of art and 
rare books and manuscripts, now exhibited in a museum and library built 
near his home on Madison Avenue. He was also a benefactor of a host 
of New York institutions, including the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 


the Public Library. 
fy) 


Garments Galore 


W JITHIN THE AREA OF NEW York proper and nearby communities 

that the Census Bureau calls the Standard Metropolitan Area, live 
about 15 million people, about 3 million of them in hundreds of com- 
munities fringing the city. Nowhere else in the world is there such a con- 
centration of consumers of widely varying tastes and incomes, and nowhere 
is there such a center of manufacturing and business. 

About 36,000 manufacturing firms produce goods valued at $7.5 billion 
a year. New York leads the nation in the making of clothing and acces- 
sories, and the printing and publishing of newspapers, magazines, and 
books. Other major industries are food processing, and the manufacture 
of metal products, machinery, and chemicals. 

In New York are headquarters of about 2000 companies each worth 
more than one million dollars. The worth of several is measured in billions. 
But surprisingly New York is a big city of little businesses. Of 240,000 
establishments, about ninety per cent have twenty employees or less. This 
is particularly true in the garment industry. If you walk along Seventh 
Avenue between 34th Street and Times Square you will see thousands 
of small establishments, each turning out one specialty—work clothes, 
children’s wear, blouses, uniforms, underwear, belts, buttons, suits, in- 
expensive dresses, medium-priced frocks, high-priced gowns. From this 
one Midtown Manhattan area come more garments than from any other 
area in the world. 


Some Staggering Figures 


O GET AN IDEA of the prodigious flow of goods and people through the 
sl beet district, here are a few figures: In most recent years the port has 
handled more than 150 million tons of cargo, made up of hundreds of 
different commodities, from the most perishable tropical fruit to the 
heaviest machinery. 

More than 13,000 vessels arrived or departed from the Port of New 
York in each recent year, accounting for ship movements of more than 
25,000, with cargo valued at more than $10 billion. The number of ships 
involved was twice as many as the next largest port, Philadelphia, and 
about one-fourth of all the traffic of ocean-going vessels entering or 
leaving ports of the United States; cargo handled in foreign trade amounted 
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to nearly 40 million tons, with a value equal to about one-fourth of the 
value of all imports and exports. To facilitate this vast world-girdling 
commerce based on New York City, thousands of special vessels are 
required in the harbor, including more than 700 mighty midgets—harbor 
tugs that push, pull, nudge, and tug all sorts of floating cargo from the 
largest passenger vessels to thousands of barge loads of gravel, coal, sand, 
crushed stone. 

Under the supervision of the Port of New York Authority, a special 
agency with a responsibility for developing and maintaining all the facilities 
of the port, new piers and cargo terminals costing more than $400 million 
are being developed. Several have been completed. Closely linked to that 
program is a huge World Trade Center to cost more than $450 million, 
which will be constructed along the waterfront of lower Manhattan. 

Equally impressive from a statistical standpoint is the mounting pas- 
senger and cargo traffic passing through New York’s three great airports, 
all operated by the Port Authority—La Guardia, New York International 
(Idlewild), and Newark. During the most recent year for which figures 
are available, 1962, the three great airports handled 17.6 million pas- 
sengers, of whom 3.2 million were overseas passengers. During the same 
period 171 million pounds of air mail passed through the airports, and 
594 million pounds of air cargo, of which 181 million pounds were 
overseas shipments. 


Whenever there is a lull in the 
roar of street traffic you will hear 
the high toot-toot of a tug or the 
deep b-o-o-m of a great liner. Here 
is one of the little fellows on the 
East River. A fleet of about 700 
of them do the day-by-day work 
of the harbor. 


l 28. TUGS DO A LOT OF THE WORK 
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Each year the Port Authority’s huge bus terminal on the west side of 
Manhattan, recently greatly enlarged to accommodate steadily mounting 
traffic, handles about 60 million bus passengers, 1.1 million separate bus 
loads. 

But the ultimate in astronomical traffic figures is provided by the New 
York City Transit System, largest municipally owned and operated system 
of public transportation in the country, with 236 miles of subway and 
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Its two high towers and four great 
cables from which the long slender 
floor is suspended by simple wire 
ropes give it lightness and grace. 
Since this picture was taken a 
second traffic floor has been added 
beneath the original one, with six 
traffic lanes. Largest suspension 
bridge in the east, the George 
Washington Bridge will soon be 
surpassed in size by the new Ver- 
razano-Narrows Bridge, which will 
be the world’s largest. 


16. WASHINGTON BRIDGE AND THE HUDSON 


elevated lines and 537 miles of bus lines which together carry each year 
almost 2 billion passengers, an increase of about one-third in the last 
five years. Also increasing steadily is the number of vehicles, most of them 
privately owned and driven, who pay tolls to enter or leave New York 
by one or another of the bridges or tunnels that link New York with 
other areas. The Port Authority has reported that in 1962 for the first 
time, the figure for a year exceeded one hundred million vehicles. 

All of which adds up to a fantastic congestion of traffic during peak 
load hours, morning and evening, over most of New York’s more than 
6000 miles of streets, expressways, parkways. At such hours it is often 
quicker to walk in Midtown and Downtown. 


Magic Carpet 


HE CURRENT EXODUS of families to the suburbs and the scattered shop- 
ping centers which compete more and more with stores in Midtown, 
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have in no way lessened traffic problems, for Manhattan remains the great 
hub of employment. Each morning and evening busses and trains are 
packed with commuters. The beautifully planned, intricate network of high- 
ways into the city is clogged with cars slowed to walking speeds. Parking 
lots built at subway terminals and entrances to bridges and tunnels are 
supposed to help, but they only seem to mean more people in Manhattan’s 
busses and subways. 

Motorists, especially those returning from beaches on Long Island or 
Connecticut on a hot summer Sunday afternoon, clamor vociferously for 
more highways. But the experts tell us that this may not be a solution. They 
say the more highways there are, the more people take to their cars. And 
parking in New York, especially on Manhattan, already has the quality of 
a ceaseless game of musical chairs. 

Among the many fancy schemes for easing traffic troubles that have 
recently been suggested are roof-top parking for cars, smaller cars, more 
helicopter lines, or, and this sounds possible, vehicles of railroad-car size, 
operating in train form on specially built elevated highways at speeds up to 
seventy miles an hour, which would distribute passengers through the city 
and suburbs. In any case, this community owes its phenomenal develop- 
ment to the magic carpet of transportation, and its continuing prosperity: 
depends on just that. 


All along Park Avenue one now 
sees tower after tower of glass, 
steel, aluminum, bronze, and mar- 
ble. Rising behind Grand Central 
Station tower is the new Pan 
American building. 


24. FAMED PARK AVENUE LOOKING SOUTH 
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A Pleasant Climate 


HE CLIMATE OF NEW York has been much maligned. It has been 
hl Ear too cold in winter and too hot and humid in summer. New 
York’s weather often changes sharply within a matter of hours, and some 
years vary greatly from others. But on an average, over a period of years, 
New York’s climate can be called moderate. The average January tempera- 
ture at night is 24 degrees, during the day 37 degrees. The hottest summer 
month is July with a day-time average of 82 degrees, night-time of 66 
degrees. Rainfall of about forty inches a year is fairly well distributed 
throughout the year. Most people agree that in the spring, when the flower- 
ing trees in Central Park are in bloom and tulips are set out on Park 
and Fifth Avenues, and in the fall, when the leaves begin to turn and 
the days are mild and sunny, New York is at its most attractive. 


This beautiful Roman Catholic Cathedral has more visitors of all faiths 
than any other church in the country. Several of the stained-glass windows 
are among the finest in existence. When completed in 1888 it was on 
the edge of the city, now it is at the heart of the Midtown area. 
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The Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor has thrilled millions 
of visitors, foreign and American. 
Within its base a unique Museum 
of American Immigration is being 
created. 


The Lady with the Torch and Tablet 


HE LARGEST AND BEST-KNOWN statue in America towers over Liberty 
a, Island in the Upper Bay of New York, a symbol of welcome to re- 
turning Americans and to thousands of immigrants who have come to the 
New World. It is the classically draped figure of a woman, 151 feet high, 
holding a torch high in her right hand and a tablet in her left bearing the 
inscription “July 4, 1776.” The upheld arm is forty-two feet long and 
twelve feet in diameter at its thickest. Energetic young people like to climb 
a circular stairway of 168 steps leading from the top of the 152-foot 
pedestal to the spiked crown; others may take an elevator. 

The Statue of Liberty, designed by Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, was a 
gift of the French people to celebrate “the alliance of the two nations in 
achieving the independence of the United States of America, and attests 
their abiding friendship.” It was formally presented to the United States 
in Paris on July 4, 1884, was shipped to New York in 214 cases, and 
was dedicated by President Cleveland two years later. 
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Within the base of the statue a unique and appropriate museum is 
being developed called the American Museum of Immigration. Every 
day, at frequent intervals, a special Statue of Liberty ferry links the 
statue with Battery Park. 


That Fabulous Skyline 


OR A SUPERB view of that fabulous skyline of Downtown Manhattan, 
| Eee a ferry ride from the Battery to Staten Island, one of the city’s 
five boroughs, where 220,000 New Yorkers reside in almost-rural peace 
and quiet. The fare is still only five cents, and it is the best buy in town. . . 


For a superb view of this skyline 
take a half-hour ferry ride from 
the Battery to Staten Island or a 
three-hour sightseeing boat trip 
that circles the island. 


26. WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SKYLINE 


You are crossing the busiest harbor in the world and beyond are Manhat- 
tan’s slender shafts rising from the water in fairyland splendor. At twilight, 
when the forest of business towers glitters with millions of lights, it is a 
breath-taking spectacle. 

Another popular way to see Manhattan as a whole is to take a sight- 


seeing boat around the island, a three-hour trip, especially pleasant on a 
summer day. 
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Wizards of Wall Street 


GOOD PLACE to begin discovering New York City is where the city 
began, the lower tip of Manhattan Island where the Dutch built 


New Amsterdam, now generally referred to as the Wall Street district. 
At the extreme end of the island, overlooking the harbor, is a delightful 
waterfront park called Battery Park, with terminals for ferry boats to 
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Federal Hall National Memorial, 
once the Subtreasury Building, at 
Wall and Nassau Streets, is on 
the site of the Old Federal Hall 
where Washington took the oath 
of office in 1789. It has recently 
been completely restored. 


Staten Island and the Statue of Liberty. Pleasantly landscaped, the park is 
studded with monuments and memorials, including an historic old fort, 
from which the park takes its name, now being restored, Fort Clinton. 

Rising from behind the park, filling all of the area that was once the 
little Dutch town, is the forest of business towers that house New York’s 
prestigious financial district. Though most of the historic old buildings of 
the area have disappeared, two remain tucked down among the skyscrapers 
that surround them. One, called Federal Hall, now a national memorial, 
faces Wall Street and the New York Stock Exchange. Resembling a 
Greek temple, recently completely restored, it has a familiar statue of 
George Washington before it. 

Another historic shrine in the area is Fraunces Tavern, a Georgian 
building at the corner of Pearl and Broad Streets, which was sold in 1762 
to Samuel Fraunces, a French Huguenot, who opened it as the Queen’s 
Head Tavern. The Long Room was the scene of Washington’s farewell to 
his officers in 1783, the third floor contains mementoes of the Revolution, 
and the ground floor is a restaurant frequented by wealthy wizards of Wall 
Street. Incidentally, it was at 257 Pearl Street that Thomas Edison estab- 
lished the first generating plant providing commercial lighting by electricity 
in 1882. 

In the banks and stock exchanges and brokerage houses on the narrow 
canyon of Wall Street, a third of a mile long, which runs between the East 
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River and Broadway, more money changes hands every day than in any 
other place on earth. The most important single building in the area is the 
New York Stock Exchange, facing Broad Street near the corner of Wall 
Street, a market for the securities of about 1200 American companies, 
worth some $350 billion. The Stock Exchange—one of two great security 
markets in New York—welcomes visitors, has a visitor’s gallery where 
you can watch the sometimes frenetic activity of brokers, with special 
guides to explain what is happening. 

Just north of the Stock Exchange, filling a two-and-a-half-acre tract, is 
the largest and most remarkable of all of New York’s new buildings, the 
gigantic Chase Manhattan Tower, rising sixty stories above ground, extend- 
ing five stories below ground. It is said to be the world’s most expensive 
office building, costing about $130 million. 


The bustling floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on Wall 
Street, is the nation’s prime secu- 
rity market. Here member brokers 
buy and sell hundreds of millions 
of shares each year. 


Trinity Church 


HE HANDSOME LITTLE English Gothic church dwarfed by surrounding 
skyscrapers, at Broadway and Wall Street, is the third on the site, 
built in 1846. In 1705 Queen Anne gave to Trinity Church a grant of land 
comprising much of lower Manhattan, a grant that has made it one of the 
wealthiest churches in the world. Alexander Hamilton, famed statesman 
and author of “The Federalist,” Robert Fulton, and William Bradford, 
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The Italians love to get out in the 
streets to celebrate a saint’s day 
with processions, colored lights, 
and singing. This is Mulberry 
Street in lower Manhattan, center 
of one of the city’s Italian neigh- 
borhoods. 


It is worth crossing the East River 
to get a view of Brooklyn Bridge 
and that fabulous skyline of Down- 
town Manhattan. At twilight, as 
seen here, it glitters with fairylike 
splendor. 


who established the first newspaper in New York, are among the notables 
buried in the graveyard. 

Farther up Broadway is the city’s oldest and perhaps most charming 
church, St. Paul’s Chapel, built in 1766, in which you can see Washington’s 
pew. A block north of this stands the Woolworth Building, 792 feet and 
sixty stories high, erected with profits from the five-and-ten-cent store chain, 
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which for many years was the tallest of the skyscrapers conceived in re- 
sponse to New York’s ever-growing need for space and lack of it. 


Brooklyn Bridge 


ROOKLYN BRIDGE, just east of City Hall, completed in 1883, when it 
B was the world’s longest suspension bridge, the first of New York’s 
great river bridges, is considered an aesthetic masterpiece by painters, 
photographers, and authors who continue to extoll its charm. A walk across 
it provides striking views of the Downtown skyline, and on the other side 
of the East River, from the Brooklyn Heights Esplanade, toward dusk, the 
view is even more spectacular—a stupendous crenelated ghostly castle 
etched against the brilliance of a setting sun. 
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While in Brooklyn, you may want to get a glimpse of the New York 
Naval Shipyard, one of the biggest; visit the Brooklyn Museum, which has 
outstanding collections of the arts and crafts of primitive Oriental, Egyptian, 
and American peoples; and wander through the famous Japanese Garden 
and groves of flowering shrubs in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Brooklynites say that their big and handsomely landscaped Prospect 
Park rivals Manhattan’s Central Park in beauty and utility, with its 526 
rolling wooded acres, lake, zoo, network of bridle trails, walks and drives. 
Brooklyn’s most famous center for fun and diversion is Coney Island, 
which has the gaudiest and biggest amusement park in the world and a 
fine beach capable of seating, at a pinch, a million or more sun and fun 
seekers on a summer Sunday. 

But soon Brooklyn will be able to out-boast Manhattan in one way. It 
will have one end of the world’s longest and heaviest suspension bridge, 
the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, to be completed in 1965, linking Brooklyn 
with Staten Island. 


19, ONE OF MANN FOREIGN DISTRICTS 
ey 


On a summer Sunday more than 
a million sun and fun seekers be- 
take themselves via subway to 
Coney Island in Brooklyn, one of 
the world’s most famous play- 
grounds. The beach is six miles 
long and the gaudy amusement 
park is the largest in the world. 


Chinatown is the home of 6000 
Chinese and market center for 
40,000 who live in the metropoli- 
tan area. Next to San Francisco, 
it is the country’s most impor- 
tant Oriental district. Like many 
old foreign districts of New York 
it is being radically changed by 
new building. 


Chinatown 


HE LOWER EAstT SIDE is a colorful patchwork of distinct neighbor- 
hoods, Jewish, Italian, and Chinese; its main street, called the Bowery, 
once a country lane that linked New Amsterdam with Stuyvesant’s farm, is 


now a shabby haven for the destitute. 
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There are no opium dens in Chinatown, home of 6000 Chinese, but 
dozens of shops of all sorts offer interesting Oriental things you won’t find 
elsewhere, groceries sell the odd ingredients used in Chinese cooking, and 
several restaurants are both good and inexpensive. 

The whole lower East Side area, once entirely a district of dismal 
slums, has been transformed by dozens of new housing developments, 
owned and managed by the city or by private companies. They provide 
accommodations in hundreds of buildings ranging from apartments for 
lower- and moderate-income families to luxury suites. Some of them, like 
privately owned Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village, for middle- 
income families, are the largest housing developments in the country. 


Greenwich Village 


Village has now settled down to a relatively staid existence. Never- 
theless, it has a special charm, in its casually-garbed inhabitants and ir- 
regular streets, its old brownstone houses and quaint shops selling books, 
antiques, and hand-made jewelry, its open-air art exhibits and off-Broadway 
theaters, its picturesque foreign restaurants, eccentric bars, and night clubs 
offering hot music and floor shows. 


O NCE CHARACTERIZED by artistic revolts and Bohemian adventures, the 


Washington Square is a favorite 
rendezvous for Villagers of all 
sorts, especially artists. The marble 
Washington Arch, commemorating 
the inauguration of our first presi- 
dent in 1789, stands at the south- 
ern end of Fifth Avenue. 


13. GREENWICH VILLAGE ARTIST AT WORK 
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The Village began as a tobacco plantation early in the 1600s, and be- 
came a village about a hundred years later when rich residents of New 
York City, frightened by yellow fever epidemics, fled northward to start a 
new community. It was made famous later by such writers as Edgar Allen 
Poe, Walt Whitman, Henry James, Edith Wharton, Mark Twain, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, and John Dos 
Passos, who lived and worked here. 

Shaded Washington Square is the favorite rendezvous of Villagers of all 
sorts, including students from New York University whose buildings almost 
completely surround the Square, some of them old and charming, others 
new and ultra-modern. Some protest that the shabby, picturesque quality 
of the Village is being destroyed as the result of massive new building proj- 
ects all around. They are mostly towering luxury apartments some of 
striking design, that have replaced whole blocks of the old Village, partic- 
ularly to the south. 
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Washington Mews, just off lower 
Fifth Avenue, is one of the most 
charming little streets in Green- 
wich Village. It is inhabited by up- 
per-income people who prefer 
cobblestones and door shrubbery 
to posh penthouses. 


16A. STABLES MADE INTO APARTMENTS 


— 


Building Boom 


ISITORS RETURNING in search of favorite old haunts anywhere in 

Manhattan are likely to be in for a disappointment, for the biggest, 
and costliest building boom in history is changing the city’s face at an in- 
credible pace. Many thousands of new buildings costing billions of dollars 
have been erected in every part of the city. In some areas forests of new 
buildings have filled whole districts. But the most conspicuous and dramatic 
aspect of the building boom, involving mostly commercial buildings and 
apartments, has occurred in Manhattan, in the Midtown area from about 
23rd Street north to 59th, and between First and Eighth Avenues. Some 
of the buildings are tremendous in size, striking in appearance, employing 
new ideas of construction and design, and materials like bronze, stainless 
steel, aluminum, and glass. Walk down any street and you will see scaffolds 
above, and portholes at eye level specially provided for the convenience and 
pleasure of “sidewalk supervisors,” those who like to watch the extraordi- 
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nary operation of anchoring these immense structures in the underlying 
rock. 

Among the most dramatic are the Manufacturers Trust Company, on 
Fifth, a beautifully proportioned glass structure, where the vault is in full 
view of the passing crowd; Lever House, on Park, an emerald jewel, where 
a charming garden runs from an outdoor court through a glass wall into 
the main lobby; and the Seagram Building, across the street on Park, an 
austere but beautiful thirty-eight-story tower of bronze and tinted glass, 
rising above a plaza set with fountains and trees. Not far away on Fifth 
Avenue is the gleaming, elegant Corning Glass Building, almost entirely 
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of glass. Dominating the whole Midtown area, straddling Park Avenue 
and rising behind Grand Central Terminal is the huge octagonal Pan- 
American Building, world’s largest commercial building, rising fifty-eight 
stories, topped by a heliport. 

Another Midtown area completely transformed by the building boom 
is just north and west of Rockefeller Center. In it is the forty-eight-story 
Time-Life Building; just north of which is the forty-three-story Equitable 
Building which is across the street from the forty-three-story Sperry 
Rand Building. Under construction in 1963, just north, is a new head- 
quarters for Columbia Broadcasting System, and just west, filling a two- 
block area, newly-opened in 1963, are two striking and gigantic hotels, 
the Americana, world’s tallest, and the Hilton. 


One of the new commercial towers 
erected in the current building 
boom that is changing the face of 
Midtown Manhattan at an incredi- 
ble pace. This one is made of 
glass and bronze. 


Global Menu 


ONCENTRATED IN Midtown are the great rail, bus, and air terminals, 
Cr and the most luxurious hotels, notably the Waldorf Astoria, one of 
the most famous and biggest in the world. And, of course, this is the place 
to find the best-known restaurants, night clubs, theaters, spectator sports 
events, and shops. 
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Once you have decided to go out for dinner, the question is just what sort 
of food you crave tonight. In New York’s 7000 restaurants you can take 
your choice—French, Italian, Spanish, German, Greek, Hungarian, Rus- 
sian, Syrian, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, American, and every 
other national or regional type imaginable. 

As for atmosphere, there is anything from the most casual, where slacks 
or shorts and open collars are accepted, to the most elegant, where the 
seats may be red velvet, dinner is a ritual, and every item on the menu is a 
creation specially prepared by the chef. Prices range from quite moderate 
to fantastically expensive. Many celebrated and interesting restaurants are 
small and intimate and provide no entertainment other than fine food and 
wine. 

You could go to a different café or night club every night of the week 
and not get to them all for several years. Some, in Greenwich Village, for 
instance, are tiny, dimly-lit hangouts for struggling artists. Others are big, 
elaborate, posh places in Midtown, where the food may be in the gourmet 
range, iced champagne is on every table, and dinner jackets and sables are 
almost imperative. Here you can see famous, wealthy, newsworthy New 
Yorkers. and out-of-towners in action, hear a current hit band or singer, 
watch.an extraordinarily lavish show, and perhaps dance. 


On and Off Broadway 


EPENDING ON YOUR MOOD and the time of day, Times Square, the 
D intersection of 42nd Street and Broadway, is gorgeously brilliant or 
disgustingly honky-tonk. Many buildings are seedy, and by daylight they 
look it. At dusk the huge flashing neon signs, some seven stories high, make 
a fitting background for the entertainment world. 

No other city in America approaches New York in its varied fare of 
motion pictures, theaters, operas, ballets, and concerts. Movie houses range 
from the small arty ones that feature foreign films to the largest indoor 
theater in the world, Radio City Music Hall, seating 6200, and providing 
elaborate stage shows along with the movie. 

About twenty-four theaters in the Broadway-Times Square district, 
and some fifteen scattered over the city called Off-Broadway theaters, 
offer a constantly changing succession of new plays, musical comedies, 
revivals, mysteries, some of them hits, some flops, probably more theatrical 
fare than can be sampled anywhere else in the world. 
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During at least twenty-two weeks each winter the Metropolitan Opera 
House is thronged with music lovers come to hear the greatest voices of our 
time. For ballet, you can go either to the Metropolitan or New York City 
Center. And concerts are regularly given in a dozen different places, in- 
cluding the stunning new Philharmonic Hall, part of the great new Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, Carnegie Hall, Hunter College, Town 
Hall, and Juilliard Concert Hall. 


No other city in the United States 
approaches New York in the 
variety of its theatrical entertain- 
ment. There are more than forty 
theaters, almost half of which are 
outside the area known as the —— Bo 
theater district. = | 


Radio City Music Hall, in Rocke- 
feller Center, has the world’s larg- 
est indoor stage and is famous for 
its elaborate shows featuring the 
Rockettes. Some 7.5 million fans 
see them each year. 


23. CROWDS GATHER AT RADIO CITY :) 
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In the summer, plays, opera, ballet, and concerts are all presented in 
open-air theaters scattered through the city. 

Tickets to TV programs can be obtained by writing to the sponsoring 
network several weeks in advance. 


Spectator Sports 


PORTS ENTHUSIASTS who prefer,,watching to playing can see tennis 
matches, horse races, and golf tournaments in nearby suburbs, base- 
ball or football in a half dozen stadiums, and a constant succession of 
events at huge Madison Square Garden—basketball, ice hockey, boxing 
wrestling, rodeos, dog shows, horse shows, skating carnivals, and ski 
jumping. 
For those who wish to be active, there are facilities for every known sport 
in clubs, playgrounds, recreation centers, and beaches in or near the city, 
but they may be. crowded on wees ends, and some are expensive. 
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Gj, ROWING IN CENTRAL PARK ON SUNDAY 


The Fulton Market is the biggest 
wholesale distributing center for 
seafood on the Atlantic coast. The 
time to see it is between 3 A.M. 
and mid-morning. During those 
early morning hours about 175 
million pounds of seafood are 
bought and sold each year. There 
are several good seafood restau- 
rants in the neighborhood. 
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Were it not for the backdrop of 
skyscrapers, you could almost be- 
lieve you were in the country. 
Other attractions in the park in- 
clude baseball fields, tennis courts, 
and miles of winding bridle and 
foot paths. 
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FISH MARKET AND SKYSCRAPERS 


Everything Money Can Buy 


Ses . » . MYRIADS of shops. . 


. more than 300,000 of them. . . vast 


department stores where you can buy everything from groceries to 
oil paintings to trailers and get a shampoo and eat lunch all under one 
roof . . . small fashionable specialty shops where chairs are gilded, fitting- 
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rooms look like boudoirs, and evening gowns start at $600 .. . men’s 
stores, specializing in custom-made suits and shirts and hand-painted ties 
. . . Fifth Avenue . . . Madison Avenue. . . . In New York you can buy 
everything money can buy, if you know where to look . . . the finest silver, 
jewelry, furs, glassware, china, furniture, luggage, sporting goods, toys, 
antiques, elephants. . . . These shops are the best stocked in the world, 
and they sell about $12 billion worth of goods a year. 


Empire State Building 


NE OF THE MOST visited of New York’s landmarks is the 1472-foot 
Empire State Building at 34th Street and Fifth Avenue, the world’s 
tallest office building. On any clear day the fifty-mile panorama seen from 
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THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING TOWERS OVER THEM ALL 


From the 102nd floor of this pinnacle, the tallest office building 
in the world, the panorama is sensational by day or night. The 
cars far below look like multicolored insects. 
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the 102nd floor is sensational—the city laid out before you on every side 
in all its magnitude and majesty, the great waterways, the suburbs beyond, 
and the hills in the distance. 

If you look directly down, the window washer at the twenty-fifth floor 
looks like a tiny monkey, and the cars below on the street like an army of 
multicolored beetles marching slowly forward, and stopping at the com- 
mand of those little green, yellow, and red masters at the street corners. 

At night (and the building is open until midnight), the long rivers of 
light on the avenues, the thousand lighted towers far below, the patch of 
brilliance of Broadway—no other city in the world can equal this in 
dazzling spendor. 


These Channel Gardens, beauti- 
fully landscaped and filled with a 
succession of colorful floral dis- 
plays from early spring to late fall, 
are a favorite rendezvous for New 
Yorkers and visitors alike. The 
display shown, one of its most 
colorful, is at the Easter period. 


3. EASTER LILIES, ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Rockefeller Center 


NOTHER TOP LANDMARK Of New York is Rockefeller Center, a magnifi- 
aN cent towering business and entertainment community of sixteen 
buildings, all linked by underground arcades, spreading over fourteen-and- 
a-half acres between 48th and 52nd Streets, and between Fifth and Seventh 
Avenues. 

The buildings, begun by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the depths of the 
1930s depression, are privately owned by Rockefeller Center, Inc., and 
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stand on land owned by Columbia University, which receives nearly 
$3 million a year in rentals. The daily population of the buildings is esti- 
mated at about 175,000 people, of whom more than 40,000 work in the 
buildings as employees of over 1000 tenant firms. Some tenants are 
among the world’s biggest companies. Among them are about forty rail- 
ways, air and steamship lines, twenty foreign consulates, and forty inter- 
national information offices. 

From the seventieth floor of the Radio Corporation of America Building 
you can get another superb view of the city and of various other Center 
structures, such as the Esso Building, Associated Press Building, Radio City 
Music Hall, United States Rubber Company Building, Eastern Airlines 
Building, Time and Life Building, and way down below La Maison 
Francaise, British Empire Building, Palazzo d’Italia, and International 
Building North on Fifth Avenue. 

Directly in front of you at the foot of the RCA Building, facing Fifth, 
is a sunken patio, called the Lower Plaza, bordered by the fluttering flags 
of the United Nations and two restaurants, an outdoor dining place in 
summer and an ice skating rink in winter. Beyond this is a flight of steps 
leading up to the Channel Gardens, beautifully landscaped and filled with 
a succession of colorful floral displays from early spring to late fall. 


For Those with a Literary Talent 


RACTICALLY EVERY ambitious young writer in America at some time 
Pees for New York in search of a publisher. And publishers there are 
galore. More than 1000 magazines and trade publications, and nearly all 
the country’s book publishers, have their editorial and business offices in 
the city. As for newspapers, there are more than twenty foreign language 
newspapers, about sixty neighborhood weekly newspapers, and more than 
ten big daily newspapers, including the New York Times, with readers 
and influence around the world. 

These same young men and women with a literary talent haunt the New 
York Public Library, whose collection of 7 million books, and an assort- 
ment of more than 27 million pamphlets, prints, records, maps, is sur- 
passed only by the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. The Library 
maintains eighty branches in the city. In addition there are more than 500 
special libraries through the city, representing every aspect of business, 
industry, and science, maintained by schools, foundations, companies, and 
industries of all kinds. 
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11. CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, BRYANT PARK 


The Frick Museum is a fine ex- 
ample of the fast-vanishing pala- 
tial residences built by wealthy 
New Yorkers during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century along 
upper Fifth Avenue. It was origi- 
nally the home of Henry C. Frick, 
a steel industrialist. Now it is one 
of the most delightful of the 
smaller museums. 


This park, just behind the Public 
Library, was named after William 
Cullen Bryant, co-owner and co- 
editor of the New York Evening 
Post from 1829 to 1878. In the 
summer, music is piped here from 
the record room of the Library. 


Modern, or Ultra-Modern—or Just Plain Crazy 


N® YORK’S WEALTH of art surpasses that of any other city in the 
Western Hemisphere, and New Yorkers are obviously interested, 
for the seventeen museums featuring works old and new, foreign and native, 
are thronged almost every day in the week. There are also nearly 1000 
commercial dealers and galleries, mainly around East 57th Street, which 
offer unrivaled opportunities for exhibiting and buying and keeping up 
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Gracie Mansion or the East River 
is the Mayor’s official home. The 
white frame Colonial house was 
built in 1799 and it is furnished 
with period pieces lent by museums 
and private collections. 


19A. NEW YORK’S MAYORS LIVE HERE 


with current trends. And in the art schools and universities the student 
can be initiated by leading artists into the mysteries of almost any style, 
ancient, or modern, or ultra-modern—or just plain crazy. 

Among the smaller museums worth a visit are the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, in the delightful residential area known as Murray Hill, which has 
one of the world’s most valuable collections of rare books, manuscripts, and 
drawings; the Frick Museum, former palatial residence of the Frick family 
on upper Fifth Avenue, whose paintings range from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, including works by Titian, Rembrandt, and Frago- 
nard; the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, also on upper Fifth, specializ- 
ing in non-objective art, shown in an extraordinary new building designed 
by the late Frank Lloyd Wright, shaped like an inverted cone; and the 
Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Avenue at 103rd Street, a must 
for students of the city. A vast collection of paintings, prints, photographs, 
models, period rooms, and costume galleries illustrate the changing face 
of New York through three centuries. 


Museum of Modern Art 


HE MUSEUM OF MoDERN ART, fittingly housed in a modernistic build- 
ing on 53rd Street near Fifth, is internationally renowned for its pio- 
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neer work in collecting and displaying contemporary painting and sculpture, 
and its periodic special exhibits of the latest most imaginative home furnish- 
ings. There are showings of old motion pictures twice daily, some of them 
masterpieces, and lectures and classes in painting, sculpture, and crafts. 
The open-air sculpture court is one of the most attractive places in New 
York. 

The Whitney Museum, on 54th Street, linked to the Museum of 
Modern Art, another of New York’s most striking new buildings, has 
special showings of American art through all periods, but its main concern 
is collecting American art of the present. 


The American Geographical So- 
ciety, on Broadway at 156th Street, 
was founded in 1852. Its main 
purposes are research and explora- 
tion and the collecting and dis- 
seminating of geographical knowl- 
edge. Its library is one of the 
largest geographical collections in 
the world and the largest in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


M= THAN 4 million visitors each year swarm through the great 
Metropolitan, on Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, to see its collection 
of some 365,000 works of art that cover 5000 years of civilization, from 
Ancient Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, the Near and Far East, and modern 
Europe and the United States. The Egyptian collection alone has some 
36,000 objects. A single loan painting, the Mona Lisa from the Louvre in 
Paris, recently drew more than a million visitors in a month’s time. 

In the forty-three galleries devoted to the history of painting from the 
thirteenth to the twentieth centuries are works by such masters as Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, El Greco, Goya, 
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Rubens, Brueghel, and Van Eyck. Among the more recent artists repre- 
sented are Manet, Monet, Degas, Renoir, Cézanne, Van Gogh, Derain, 
Rousseau, Picasso, and Matisse. Of special interest to Americana devotees 
are the period rooms and examples of American decorative arts. 

East of the Museum, in the sixties, seventies, and eighties, is a district 
that New Yorkers refer to as the “Gold Coast,” of great apartments and 
elegant town houses, all very luxurious and expensive, where the cost of 
a modest cooperative apartment may exceed $100,000, and rents of more 
that $20,000 a year are not unusual. 

Beyond this, across the East River, is the borough of Queens, the fastest- 
growing part of New York, in which individual homes stretch out for miles 
in endless ranks. Also in Queens are La Guardia Airport, New York 
International Airport, race tracks, and the West Side Tennis Club in Forest 
Hills, where are held the International Davis Cup Finals in August and the 
National Amateur Championships in September. Farther out is the magnifi- 
cent playground of Jones Beach. 


Central Park 


ERE ARE LARGER city parks in the world, but few are so celebrated as 
Central Park, and few are so enjoyed by a city’s inhabitants. New York 


There is no better way to get fine 
views of the Midtown skyline than 
to drive slowly along Central 
Park’s curving roads, and the best 
way to do this is by carriage. 
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This is the Wollman Memorial 
rink in Central Park, where you 
can skate in the open air from 
October until mid-April whatever 
the temperature may be. Obviously 
ted is the thing here. 


18. OUTDOOR ARTIFICIAL SKATING RIN 


is not known for its greenery; during the last few years trees have been 
planted along some streets and avenues, but most are still small; and any- 
body who has a tree in his backyard considers himself lucky. 

Central Park is two-and-a-half miles long, and half-a-mile wide, and 
stretches from 59th to 110th Streets and from Fifth to Eighth Avenues. 
Attractions range from shaded lawns, flowering trees, two lakes to row on, 
and lovely winding foot and bridle paths and drives to Cleopatra’s Needle 
(an Egyptian Obelisk), a Zoo, Wollman open-air Skating Rink, play- 
grounds for children, and the Mall, where concerts, dances, and plays are 
given in summer. . . all against a backdrop of skyscrapers. 


Upper West Side 


Vo WEST OF the Park is the American Museum of Natural History, 
which features one of the world’s finest collections of birds, animals, 
fish, exhibited in fifty-eight different halls spreading over thirteen acres, 
often displayed in dramatic and realistic habitat groups. Among its great 
exhibit halls are the Hall of Oceanic Life, the Halls of Man, the Hall of 
Reptiles, the Hall of Oil Geology, the Natural Science Center, designed to 
help youngsters see, hear, touch, and understand wildlife and geologic 
specimens from the New York area, and the Hayden Planetarium, a “Thea- 
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ter of the Stars,” which shows you the sky as it is today, or as it was in the 


past, or as it will be in years to come. Perhaps the most important new 


development of New York’s upper West Side, spreading over twelve acres 
formerly filled with slum buildings, is the superb new Lincoln Center for 


the Performing Arts, with schools, exhibit halls, theaters, and performing | 


centers for concerts, opera, drama, ballet. When completed in 1965 it will 


be the world’s largest cultural center. The first building, Philharmonic Hall, 


opened in 1962. 


Farther up the West Side, at 112th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, you | 
will want to stop at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, one of New York’s | 


most impressive sights and one of the world’s largest Gothic churches, 


particularly famed for its superb stained glass windows. As with Chartres _ 


and Rheims, it is being built slowly, over decades, as money becomes 
available. The beautiful Gothic nave can seat 10,000. 

A few blocks north is one of the country’s great educational institutions, 
Columbia University, founded in 1754 as King’s College and first housed in 
Trinity Church. It was at Columbia that initial experimentation on the 


New York has churches of almost 
every known faith and is famous 
for its religious tolerance. This 
superb Gothic church, overlooking 
the Hudson River at 122nd Street, 
is interdenominational. It faces a 
new Interchurch Center, 


12. RIVERSIDE CHURCH, RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
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atomic bomb was carried on in the physics building, and it was Columbia 
physicists who did the first splitting of the uranium atom by bombarding it 
with neutrons. The University’s renown in physics, law, business, history, 
and a dozen other fields attracts hundreds of foreign students each year, 
here to absorb some of America’s proficiencies. 


Overlooking. the Hudson River at 
123rd Street is this massive granite 
memorial containing the bodies of 
General Ulysses S. Grant and his 
wife. Exhibits in the memorial 
feature maps and battle flags of 
the Civil War. 


29. GRANT’S TOMB, RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


Going west you come to Riverside Drive and a fine view of the Hudson 
River and the sheer cliff of the Palisades. On the Drive you will pass River- 
side Church, interdenominational in membership and program, and farther 
north is one of the largest and best equipped of the city’s many great 
hospitals, the Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center. 

Still beyond this, the George Washington Bridge spans the Hudson, a 
vital traffic link between New York and New Jersey, and one of the hand- 
somest bridges in America. Its two high towers and four great cables sustain 
two roadways, one above the other, that can handle 50 million vehicles a 
year. Now the largest suspension bridge in the east, third largest in the 
country—after the Golden Gate Bridge in California and Mackinac 
Straits Bridge in Michigan—it will soon be surpassed in size by the world’s 
largest suspension bridge, now building, New York harbor’s Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge. 
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A Medieval Monastery 


AY UP NEAR the northern end of Manhattan Island, in Fort Tryon 

\ \ Park, stands what appears to be a sprawling medieval building, but 
is actually a joining of different cloisters and chapels collected from all 
over Europe. It is a unique museum, the Cloisters, which recreates the 
quiet ecclesiastical atmosphere of the Middle Ages. The art objects con- 
stitute one of the world’s finest collections of Romanesque and Gothic 
religious relics, and the building incorporates the remains of five European 
cloisters and a variety of ancient doorways and stained glass windows and 
sculpture. 

Most famous among its treasures are the Chalice of Antioch, earliest 
known Christian chalice, and the series of six tapestries depicting in glorious 
colors the Hunt of the Unicorn. In its treasure room are displayed more 
than 100 priceless examples of medieval art. 


The Bronx 


INGE OF MANHATTAN about 1.4 million people live in communities in 
the Bronx that vary from relatively luxurious Riverdale to some of 
the city’s worst slums. 

Among the things to see in the Bronx are Van Cortland Park, offering 
golf, tennis, and hiking; its recently developed ski slopes are the only ski 
center in the world that can be reached by a subway. Also in the Bronx 
is the Hall of Fame on the campus of New York University, a colonnade 
displaying portrait busts of eighty-nine Americans who have achieved fame 
in various fields of endeavor; and the New York Botanical Garden and 
Zoo in Bronx Park. The Zoo is the biggest in America, and it has a special 
area where children may play with tame animals . . . adults not admitted 
unless accompanied by a child. 


Harlem 


wo oF NEw Yorx’s major-league baseball parks face each other on 
the Harlem River: the Polo Grounds, temporary home of the National 
League New York Mets, pending completion of their new city-built Shea 
Stadium at Flushing Meadow, Queens, expected to open for play during the 
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summer of 1963; and the Yankee Stadium, home of the American League 
Yankees. 

Harlem is the area north of Central Park and between Broadway and 
the Harlem and East Rivers, home of about half the Negro population of 
the city, as well as large numbers of Puerto Ricans and Italians. Harlem is 
spreading year by year, and some of the best residential districts are now 
close to the Hudson. Tucked among the houses of one of Harlem’s better 
residential districts, at the crest of Honey Hill, directly above the Polo 
Grounds, is a little-visited but delightful Colonial mansion, the Jumel 
Mansion, now a city museum, named for its most eccentric and famous 
owner, once one of the richest women in the country, Madame Jumel. 

Crowded decaying tenements, poverty, disease, and teenage gang wars 
are still typical Harlem problems, but the community is on the upswing, 
economically and socially. Business is good, new schools and youth centers 
are being built, and a huge slum-clearing program is well under way. 
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Building the slender slab of the 
Secretariat Building rises 504 feet, 
its windowless ends faced with 
Vermont marble. 


6. UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


At one time or another Harlem has been headquarters for many of the 
nation’s most talented Negroes, people like Ethel Waters, Pearl Bailey, 
Lena Horne, Marian Anderson, Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington—and, 
of course, Joe Louis and Sugar Ray Robinson. 


A Measure of Democracy 


iE THIS WORLD where speed is making neighbors of us all, there is perhaps 
no more valuable task than that being performed today by the United 
Nations. 

In any case, one cannot fail to be impressed by the spectacle of 110 of 
the world’s nations attempting to settle their differences by discussion. 
Equally impressive is the dissemination on a vast scale of reliable informa- 
tion and technical advice. This remarkable institution is housed in a re- 
markable group of buildings that have arisen on the ashes of former 
slaughterhouses and slums along the East River between 42nd and 48th 
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Beyond the General Assembly 


streets, an area purchased for the purpose by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at a 


cost of $8.5 million. 


There are four buildings, linked by corridors and lobbies, the most 
imposing of which is the Secretariat, tall and thin, with Vermont marble 
end walls and 5400 blue-green windows set in aluminum frames as side 
walls. Here the working staff of the United Nations carries on its business 
in offices equipped with heat regulators so that the several thousand em- 
ployees may each maintain whatever temperature he is accustomed to in 


his home country. 


Even if you can’t attend any Gen- 
eral Assembly or Council sessions 
at the United Nations, by all 
means don’t miss seeing the un- 
usual architecture, sculptures, wall 
panels, and paintings of this re- 
markable group of buildings. 


8. 


INSIDE ONE OF UN BUILDINGS 


The Security Council of the United 
Nations is shown here meeting to 
discuss a grave international prob- 
lem. It is one of three Councils 
of the United Nations. The others 
are Social and Economic, and 
Trusteeship. Each has its own 
Council chamber. 
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Behind the Secretariat and under it is the Conference Building, con- 
taining three council chambers—Security, Economic and Social, and 
Trusteeship—several committee rooms, lovely spacious lounges, club 
rooms for delegates, and a restaurant overlooking the river. Visitors’ seats 
are equipped with earphones so they can hear a simultaneous translation 
in any one of five languages of the speech being delivered. 

The chief function of the General Assembly Building, a double concave 
building of stone, marble, and aluminum, with a wall of translucent glass 
at the main entrance, is to provide a great auditorium where the Assembly 
meets. 

Gifts from member nations, unusual fabrics, wall panels, paintings, 
statues, enhance the imaginative brilliant quality of these buildings, as do 
a curving row of United Nations flags, a circular fountain, and a formal 
garden. Newest of the four U.N. buildings is the Hammarskjold Library, 
just south and west of the Secretariat Building, built with funds made 
available by the Ford Foundation. It has a research library of 400,000 
volumes, and a special auditorium. 

Since its completion, the United Nations Headquarters has been a top 
sight for visitors, drawing close to 2 million a year from every state and 
country. For them there are conducted tours led by multilingual guides. 
Visitors can attend meetings of U.N. groups up to the limit of available 
seats. 

It would be hard to find a more fitting home for the United Nations 
than New York. . . a city where a fantastically diverse conglomeration of 
peoples has succeeded in putting into practice a measure of tolerance and 
democracy while building a material prosperity never equaled in the history 
of man. 
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